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Great generals in war, inspired by personal ambition,
have often expressed the social will of their own
country by brilliant feats of strategy and generalship,
and famous statesmen like Richelieu have represented
a whole nation by strokes of diplomacy that called
out the same class of talents in a high degree. Even
monarchs like Peter the Great, Frederick the Great,
and Charles XII., not to mention Caesar and Alex-
ander, have made their own genius in a sense the
genius of their country. In fact a ruling class in
times when the people were supposed to exist for
*them, when a king could say " I am the state," and
when revenues were collected for their personal use,
often devised very cunning schemes of a national
application for their own aggrandizement. But as
the world threw off these yokes, and nation! grew
more and more democratic, the telic element declined,
and the most democratic governments have proved
the most stupid. They have to rely upon brute force.
They are shortsighted and only know how to lock
the door after the horse is stolen. They are swayed
by impulse. They swarm and " enthuse,'* and then
lapse into a state of torpor, losing all that was gained,
and again surge in another direction, wasting their
energies. In fact, they act precisely like animals
devoid of intelligence.

All tins is what we ought to expect if the princi-
ples I have enunciated are sound, and is, indeed, one
of the clearest proofs of their soundness. And yet
republics have not proved wholly devoid of a direc-